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CHRISTIANITY AND EQUALITY 


The Christian doctrine of equality found its institutional expression in 
the establishment of a church where the inequalities of the political 
order were often annulled or reversed. . .. Human society might dis- 
play the great contrasts of power and weakness, luxury and poverty, 
elevated status and lowliness. Yet the value of the individual soul was 
to be judged not by mere man, but by God whose universal Fatherhood 
made all men brothers and who was no respecter of persons. Even in 
the most corrupt phases of its later history when inequalities and dis- 
tinctions became important, the Christian Church did not mirror 
exactly the inequalities of the secular world. Christianity taught that 
it was in terms of their souls, which could be either saved or lost, that 
men stood on level ground in the sight of God. The purity of heart, 
humility, and chastity which the church taught were important in 
establishing the proper communion of the individual soul with God. 
The rich and powerful were the ones handicapped in the struggle for 
salvation, since their earthly position made them vulnerable to greater 
temptation and thus more likely to fall into sin. Christianity made the 
distinction between social and moral superiority sharper than it had 
been made previously in antiquity —GrorcE L. ABERNETHY, in The 
Idea of Equality, an Anthology, just published by John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. 











Letters to the Editors 





Foreign Policy and the National Interest 





Peril: Self-Righteousness 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

When the World Order Study Confer- 
ence at Cleveland suggested thinking 
about the eventual admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, it stirred up 
an interesting controversy and one that 
may be most significant regarding the 
future role of the church in national and 
international affairs. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther the Cleveland group nor the Atlanta 
Assembly in its retort chose to give the 
reasons behind its stand. 

The Cleveland group’s suggestion seems, 
on the face of it, to be a call for sober 
judgment and realistic appraisal of a sit- 
uation which, according to some very 
trustworthy experts, we shall have to face 
in a few years. Surely this is sound coun- 
sel and a wise reminder that, strong 
though we are, we are not omnipotent in 
world affairs. 

But if the thinking of the Cleveland del- 
egates is reflected in Dr. J. M. Hopkins’ 
letter to THE OvuTLooK (June 1), I must 
raise a question. Dr. Hopkins says that 
a selfless ethic should apply for a nation 
as well as an individual, “for the Chris- 
tian’s course of action should be deter- 
mined not by national interest or political 
expediency but by the spirit of Jesus.” 





College Enrollment 
An All Time High 


American college and university full 
enrollments last year reached an all- 
time high but engineering freshmen 
have taken a sharp drop, says Dr. 
Raymond Walters, University of Cin- 
cinnati president emeritus and “statis- 
tician laureate of higher education.” 

Covering 994 accredited universities, 
four-year colleges and _ technological 
and other schools—all representing ap- 
proximately 1,000 campuses, he finds 
1,828,660 full-time students, up 4.1 per 


cent over 1957; and a grand total of 
2,531,755. 


* * * 


@ With admission require- 
ments tightened . . . and most 
young people inadequately 
prepared for college . . . The 
Going-to-College Handbook 
becomes a useful aid in pre- 
paring for college. 

The Going-to-College 
Handbook (Vol. 14) coming 
in August will help better 
prepare your church’s stu- 
dents for this once-in-a-life- 
time opportunity. 


For Pre-publication 
Savings 


... See page 11 








(It must be assumed that he takes a stand 
which he wants his country to follow, and 
that he is not taking the stand for the 
good feeling it engenders.) We should 
extend the hand of friendship and forgive- 
ness to the Peking government and teach 
them the ways of peace and reconcilia- 
tion, without regard to our national aim, 
which is the strengthening of ourselves 
and the rest of the non-Communist world 
toward the building of a world community 
of peaceful, cooperative nations. 

This is a disturbing proposition, not 
because it puts Christ first in our personal 
lives, but because it would place upon a 
nation—a government—moral and spirit- 
ual obligations which it cannot perform 
and which could badly cripple and deter 
it in the right conduct of foreign affairs. 
Here we are dealing with motivations and 
objectives—not only in the case of Red 
China, but in our nation’s entire foreign 
policy. Here is my question: 

How are Christian leaders going to 
come to terms with the state’s proposition 
that the primary goal of foreign policy 
is to serve the national interest while 
fulfilling the nation’s responsibility with- 
in the family of nations? 

Forgiving enemies is no more the con- 
cern of a sound foreign policy than re- 
warding friends, punishing betrayers or 
judging the wicked. In fact, moralizing 
about foreign policy is a troublesome busi- 
ness. It can lead us into hypocritical at- 
titudes of self-righteousness that infuriate 
other peoples. It promotes the error in 
thinking that causes our people to become 
incensed over the “ingratitude” of poorer 
nations that receive our aid. They know 
we are helping them out of self-interest; 
the trouble is that most of us are not 
properly aware of this fact. 

In this field Christian leaders will do 
better to wean us out of immaturity, self- 
righteousness and wishful thinking than 
by encouraging us to adopt grand poses 
of self-sacrifice, which our government 
cannot follow, which we would not have 
it follow in a real showdown. 

ELIzABETH LINDSAY NEILL. 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


Rod to Be Used 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Whether intentional or otherwise, it ig 
nonetheless disturbing to realize that men 
with such pro-Communist sympathies as 
those expressed by Joseph Martin Hop- 
kins (OUTLOOK, June 1) are able to qual- 
ify as delegates to conferences as impor- 
tant as the World Order Study Conference 
held in Cleveland last November. I com- 
pletely agree with Dr. Hopkins that “the 
Christian course of action should be de- 
termined not by national interest or po- 
litical expediency but by the spirit of 
Jesus and ethical teachings of the New 
Testament.” That we should love our 
enemies is a scriptural and, therefore, 
undisputed truth, but ... if the Com- 
munists are simply unruly, naughty boys, 
we are not going to make them good by 
attempting to appease them with candy, 
whatever may be its form or flavor. The 
proverbial rod must be used, and within 
a society of nations, this rod could mean 
many things, even a revolution or hot 
war, should God so decree. As a Christian 
nation, we must understand that only 
“right makes might,” for only in the pur- 
suit of righteous duty will we find our- 
selves in the company of Almighty God, 
without whom we can have no power at 
ae 

I am sure that the cause of “truth” 
would be furthered, if perchance Dr. Hop- 
kins and all who believe as he does were 
compelled to live and labor for at least 
a year in Tibet, Red China, East Ger- 
many, and Russia or any Communist- 
dominated country. 

Davin L. FaILe. 
Cambridge, N. Y. 


Lanier Is Absolved 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Mrs. Van Evera need not doubt the in- 
tegrity of Presbyterian-born poet, Sidney 
Lanier (OUTLOOK, June 8). Although Dr. 
Anderson failed to say so in quoting “The 
Palm and the Pine’ (OuTLOOK, May 25), 
the collected Poems of Sidney Lanier iden- 
tifies the poem as “from the German of 
Heine.” 

The poet made the translation at the 
age of 22, while he was a prisoner of war 
at Point Lookout. 

RuTH D. SEE. 
Richmond, Virginia. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


The Vardell Scholarships 


announces 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


PLANS ARE BEING MADE by the United 
Church in Canada to start a new Univer- 
sity of Northern Ontario. Roman Catho- 
lic and Anglican participation is hoped 
for under a representative board of gov- 
ernors and the door is being left open for 
other denominations to have their own 
colleges within the federation of the uni- 
versity. . . . IN OKLAHOMA a bill has 
been signed into law designed to control 
quick marriages by teen-agers. Appli- 
cants for marriage licenses must provide 
proof of age and those under age must 
be accompanied by parents or if they are 
ill or infirm, must have written permis- 
sion. For girls under 18 and boys under 
21 there is a three-day waiting period. 
... ROMAN CATHOLIC graduates at Boon- 
ton, N. J., high school have been told by 
their bishop that they must not attend 
baccalaureate services where a Methodist 
minister is scheduled to speak this year. 
... FOR THE FIRST TIME in their history 
French Roman Catholic and Protestant 
church leaders have issued a joint state- 
ment appealing for funds and workers 
to continue their respective service or- 
ganizations as “a symbol of evangelical 
peace” among the estimated 1,000,000 
African Muslims who have moved out 
of their homes and into “re-grouping 
centers” as a result of the Algerian 
war. ... PLANS FoR A Roman Catholic- 
Protestant study conference to have been 
held in Spain recently were dropped at 
the order of Vatican authorities. The 
program included discussions of Protes- 
tant-Catholic relations. ... THE SoutH- 
ERN Baptist CONVENTION called upon 
its executive committee to consider a 
meeting with Negro Baptist leaders to 
discuss mutual problems. The Negro 
groups are the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, U.S.A. Inc. (4,600,000) and the 
National Baptist Convention of America 
(2,700,000). . NEWS DISPATCHES 
from New Delhi indicate that the gov- 
ernment plans continued restrictions on 
the entry of missionaries into India. Jan- 
uary, 1958 figures reported 4,848 foreign 
missionaries working in India compared 
with 5,691 in January, 1956... . Pau. 
L. Stacc, Southern Baptist pastor of 
Front Royal, Va., who was persistently 
attacked for his stand for racial integra- 
tion in the schools, has resigned his pas- 
torate in order to become a program as- 
sociate in evangelism for the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies. 











Calvin Extolled as 
Ecumenical Example 


GENEVA (RNS)—W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, declared that the Reformed 
churches have “‘a tremendous ecumenical 
responsibility because of their great her- 
itage.” 

He told a group of 100 Reformed 
churchmen who came to Geneva for cele- 
brations marking the 450th anniversary 
of the birth of John Calvin that the great 
ecumenical thought behind the Reforma- 
tion leader’s work is “something we 
should draw upon far more.” 

“TI wish at this moment,” Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft said, “to see the Reformed 
churches absolutely ready to follow Cal- 
vin and open themselves to discussion 
with other churches.” 

The World Council leader spoke to 
the churchmen, gathered from 21 coun- 
tries, at the Ecumenical Institute at Bos- 
sey near here. 

He declared that Calvin, by accepting 
and seeking discussions based on the 
Scriptures with all Christian churches, 
including the Roman Catholic, was the 
precursor of the modern ecumenical 
movement. 

“Calvin,” he said, “saw possibilities 
for different expressions of faith and that 
is why, in the Reformed churches, there 
has never been one single confession of 
faith. He never thought of the Reforma- 
tion as a separation, or tearing apart, but 
a reassembling of a true gathering around 
the true center, Christ.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft praised a move- 
ment for closer relations between the Re- 
formed Churches of Holland and the 
Dutch Lutheran Church and between the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches of 
Germany. 


No Surprise in Scotland 

At the same time, he said it was “‘no 
surprise” to him that the Church of Scot- 
land had rejected closer ties with the 
Anglican Churches. 

He said the movement had not been 
“sufficiently well planned on the local 
parish level,” and theologians “often are 
in advance of what is accepted in the 
parishes.” He said the theologians who 
made the proposals “spoke a language 
not understood by the laity.” 

“This is a warning for all of us,” the 
World Council executive commented. 

He also cited the Church of South 
India, which included Presbyterians and 


NCC—Seattle 
Peace Education Program 
Launched by Council 


A year-long program of education and 
action for world peace will be launched 
July 1 by the National Council of 
Churches throughout the country. This 
was reported by R. H. Edwin Espy, as- 
sociate general secretary, to the recent 
meeting of the General Board in Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dr. Espy said the peace project will 
be undertaken by four commissions of 
the NCC Department of International 
Affairs in cooperation with social action 
units of the Council’s 32 constituent de- 
nominations. 

The commission will deal with four 
broad subjects: power struggle and se- 
curity in a nuclear space age, overseas 
areas of rapid social change, changing 
dimensions of human rights, and inter- 
national institutions and peaceful 
changes. 

A feature of the Seattle meeting was 
a welcoming ceremony for the churches 
in Alaska and Hawaii. 

With reference to the widely-discussed 
Cleveland study conference of last No- 
vember, leaders of the National Council 
explained that while the conference was 
sponsored by a department of the Na- 
tional Council, “up to this point the 
Council has made no such recommenda- 
tion” as that of recognizing Red China. 
With reference to this, Eugene Carson 
Blake, former NCC president, said the 
sentences in the Cleveland statement were 
“not a policy statement of the Council, 
but rather designed to make the Amer- 
ican people study the Far Eastern policy 
of our nation in the light of their Chris- 
tian convictions.” 

Workers over 40 

In other actions, the NCC General 
Board: 

—deplored discrimination in employ- 
ment against workers more than 40 years 





Lutherans, asserting that it demonstrated 
that “two churches can make a common 
declaration of the most difficult points 
which separate them.” 

Referring to the Ecumenical Council 
summoned by Pope John XXIII, Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft said expectations that 
Protestants would be invited to partici- 
pate had been caused by “a tremendous 
misunderstanding.” He said, “It is now 
clear that only Roman Catholics will take 
part.” 








of age, calling on churches, business lead- 
ers and others to re-examine their prac- 
tices in this regard; 

—heard NCC President Edwin T. 
Dahlberg of St. Louis lash out against 
obsence literature and the traffic in this 
business for financial profit; 

—learned of an initial gift of $25,000 
for establishment of a John Foster Dulles 
Library and Research Center in the new 
headquarters of the National Council in 
New York; the contribution was made 
in memory of the late Secretary of State 
by the law firm of Sullivan and Crom- 
well, of which Mr. Dulles was at one 
time a member; 

—urged American churches and the 
nation to consider the implications in the 
proposed “Christian” amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution, as it reaffirms its 
support of religious freedom for all peo- 
ple; the Board said the amendment could 
embarrass the relations of American 
churches with the “world majority of 
non-Christians” and that it downgrades 
the fundamental religious and theological 
concepts in the word “Christian”: 

—urged churches to support all efforts 
to encourage the employment of handi- 
capped persons; 

condemned the Chinese Communist 
attack on Tibet as a “violation of human 
rights and religious liberty, and a bhe- 
traval of international agreements,” and 
urged American church people to give 
generously to aid Tibetan refugees. 


Serious Danger Faced 
In Korean Church 


That the Korea National Christian 
Council, clearinghouse and _ meeting- 
ground for major Protestant missions 
and church bodies working in the Re- 
public of Korea, may have reached the 
most serious crisis in its history since 
its organization in 1946-47, is the judg- 
ment of some officers and members in 
Seoul. 

The future of this Council is pro- 
nounced “dim” by veteran observers un- 
less the dispute is settled in behind-the- 
scenes discussions before the adjourned 
summer meeting of the Council in Seoul. 

At the center of the difficulty are Ko- 
rea’s Presbyterians who make up half 
the nation’s Christians and are counted 
at about three-fourths of the Protestants. 
They have been split three ways since the 
war: 

(1) One splinter is associated with 
the American Orthodox and Bible Pres- 
byterians, making up about 5% of Pres- 
byterian strength, but as a non-member 
of the Council it has raised no internal 
problems there. 

(2) Another group is associated with 
the United Church of Canada. This ac- 
counts for approximately 15% of Ko- 
rean Presbyterian membership and it has 
been locked in a bitter struggle with (3) 
the remaining Presbyterian General As- 


4 





KAGAWA — Umeko Kagawa, 

daughter of the noted Japanese 

Christian, has been appointed secre- 

tary of World Youth Projects for the 

World Council of Churches, with of- 

fices in New York and Geneva be- 
ginning July 1. 





sembly, made up of perhaps 75% of the 
whole. Independent congregations and 
faith-healing offshoots account for the 
other 5%. 


Which Was First? 

The major point at issue seems to be 
the claim of the Canadian-related Assem- 
bly that it is the original Korean Presby- 
terian Church and the effort to number 
its General Assembly meetings from 
1953, the year of the split. If it cannot 
do this, it says, it cannot continue mem- 
bership in the Council alongside “a com- 
petitive group that claims to be us.” 

The last Council meeting broke up 
angrily and adjourned to wait for final 
action by the smaller Presbyterian As- 
sembly, whose official name is The Pres- 
byterian Church of the Republic of Ko- 
rea. Unless this ROK group accepts the 
new numbering, delegates from what is 
officially-named The Presbyterian Church 
in Korea have been ordered by their own 
General Assembly to withdraw from the 
National Christian Council. Outside ob- 
servers see little chance that the ROK 
Assembly will comply, since a number 
of court cases over disputed property 
have hinged on the question of which 
group is the true parent body. 

The third largest cooperating body in 
the Council, the Holiness Church of Ko- 
rea, has threatened to withdraw also if 
the main body of Presbyterians is not 
present. 


No Workable Suggestion 
No one has yet proposed a workable 
suggestion if the Council is reduced to a 
small fraction of Protestant strength. 
Major American missionary groups in 
Korea are seriously involved because the 


constitution of the National Christian 
Council gives them membership in the 
Council only so long as they are asso- 
ciated with the national church, which 
is itself a member. If the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea withdraws, half the 
Protestant mission force would then be 
outside the only cooperative Protestant 
body in Korea. This would include all 
Australian and Presbyterian, U. S., and 
UPUSA missionaries and their respec- 
tive missions. 


Protestants Are Told to 
Decline Pope’s Invitation 


GENEVA (RNS)—Protestants were told 
here that if they are invited to the Ecu- 
menical Council summoned by Pope John 
XXIII they should decline, despite the 
necessity of “practical fraternization” 
with Roman Catholics. 

The admonition came from Pastor 
George Marchal of Paris, who spoke at 
a Protestant liberal congress attended 
by delegates from French-speaking coun- 
tries. It met here concurrently with cele- 
brations marking the 450th anniversary 
of the birth of John Calvin, outstanding 
leader of the Protestant Reformation. 

Pastor Marchal said that “Protestants 
do not pray for the same unity as Catho- 
lics, and the possibility of union is more 
remote today than ever.” 

Citing the definition of the dogmas of 
papal infallibility in 1870 and more re- 
cent papal definitions of the dogmas of 
the Immaculate Conception and _ the 
bodily Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
into heaven, the pastor said “the evolu- 
tion of the Catholic Church in the last 
100 years has widened the rift between 
the confessions.” 

“There is an essential divergence be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics on the 
very concept of unity,” he added. “While 
one group envisages unity under a fed- 
erative aspect, for Roman Catholics unity 
can be achieved only by absorption of 
separated brothers in the single Catholic 
Church.” 

Among messages of greeting received 
by the congress was one from Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Democratic Party leader in 
the United States. 





SMALL CHURCHES 


We are organized into too 
many small churches. On an 
average there are about 250 
members or 60 families to a 
church. New members are not 
sought, and far too many of 
the small churches degenerate 
into no more than clubs. 

1 am not against small 
churches, but | think the time 
has come for us to get hard- 
headed about this.—A. RAY- 
MOND GRANT, Methodist 
bishop of Portland, Oregon. 
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ADDRESS TO OUR FELLOW-CHRISTIANS 
AFTER 400 YEARS 


Greeting 

On the occasion of notable anniver- 
saries in the history of the Reformed 
Churches, we address our Christian 
brothers everywhere, greeting them in 
the name of Lord Jesus Christ. 

Rededicating ourselves and our church- 
es to the single service of our common 
Lord, we would speak in one voice to all 
churches in the hope that you and we 
may reaffirm together our readiness to 
follow the Spirit into whatever new and 
active forms of life, order, and witness 
he is preparing for us. 

We greet you then, not to exalt a spe- 
cial year of our own churches, but to call 
us all to a recollection, a repentance, and 
a reaffirmation which God may use in 
his renewal of the church. 


The Whole Reformation 


In this anniversary year we of the Re- 
formed Churches recall with thanksgiv- 
ing a man and certain events important 
in the historic reformation and renewal 
of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
church. 

Remembering John Calvin, we honor 
all the Protestant fathers, by whom God 
renewed his church. Through the Re- 
formers God proclaimed that Christ alone 
is Savior and Lord. To them he uncov- 
ered the long overlaid gospel of the un- 
merited love of God. By them he estab- 
lished the authority of Scripture as the 
supreme rule of faith and the chief guide 
for men and nations. With them he 
purged the whole church, and enabled 
her to find new ways to claim the world 
for its true Lord. 

The Reformers taught that God is free 
to effect men’s salvation as he wills, of- 
fering newness of life to all who believe 
that he has already acted for their re- 
demption. They taught that God is in 
the church and uses the church, but that 
he is not in bondage to the church. 

They taught too that men are free to 
address God directly, to search the Scrip- 
tures, to determine the demands of grate- 
ful obedience, and to be God’s priests in 
all the parishes of the common life. 

These truths they taught and we con- 
tinue to affirm after 400 years of testing. 


The Reformed Heritage 


Christians of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches who commemorate 
in one year a scholar-statesman, his 
major book, and a university of his 
founding, remember with thanksgiving 
that they stand in a line of Christians 
who for 400 years have sought to convert 
the world—men, institutions, nations— 
to the will of God. Men made new in 
Christ have been repeatedly bidden by 
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(Being a greeting, a reminder 
and a pledge from the under- 
signed members of Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed Churches, 
celebrating in 1959 the 450th 
anniversary of the birth of 
John Calvin, the 400th anni- 
versary of the defnitive edition 
versary of the definitive edition 
of his “Institutes of the Chris- 
versary of his founding the 
Academy of Geneva, the 400th 
anniversary of the First General 
Synod of the Reformed Church 
of France, the 100th anniver- 
sary of Presbyterianism in Bra- 
zil—and the dedication of the 
newly restored Calvin Auditor- 
ium in Geneva.) 











Reformed and Presbyterian teachers to 
pray and work for the redemption of in- 
stitutions and societies waiting to be re- 
deemed by the redeemed. Not just indi- 
viduals, but states; not just churches, but 
cultures—these are God’s concern and 
therefore ours. 

When we proclaim, and seem to some 
to overemphasize, the sovereignty of 
God, we are declaring that God’s inde- 
fatigable love and majestic trustworthi- 
ness are the only sure foundation for 
a Christian’s confidence, the solid base, 
steady as eternity, from which Christians 
thrust themselves into every part of the 
human enterprise, there to work the will 
of him who sustains his whole creation. 
Thus Christians who emphasize his sov- 
ereignty in their confession, make serious 
ethical endeavor a large part of their 
grateful devotion, searching the Word for 
his will and working to make that Word 
the way of the world. 

On this anniversary occasion, we are 
thankful heirs of this tradition. We 
praise God for our fathers, for their 
fights for all the freedoms, for their will- 
ingness to try revolutionary new forms 
for political and economic life, for their 
extension of learning and concern for 
education, and for their engagement in 
all compassionate and remedial action. 


Reformed Repentance 

We recognize and regret the failures 
of our fathers; we repent our own. For 
words meant to serve the Word that 
sometimes have only obscured it, we beg 
God’s forgiveness. For having been tardy 
and timid in our testimony to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, for letting Chris- 
tian freedom degenerate to license, for 
shrinking from the pain of applying the 
mind of Christ to all the vexed issues 
of public life, we beg God’s forgiveness. 


For our reflecting the world’s hatreds 
that lead to war, and our repudiations 
of the love of Christ that makes for 
peace, we ask God’s pardon. 

And here at this crossroads of anni- 
versaries, we pledge ourselves to a re- 
covery of our good heritage. We would 
repossess our possessions, the best that 
our fathers have taught and done. We 
would faithfully respond to the revelation 
in Christ of a sovereign and redeeming 
God, whose will is public justice and 
human liberty as well as personal un- 
rightness and eternal salvation. 


Ecumenical Conviction 


We come eagerly to ecumenical en- 
counter, grounded in the conviction that 
the true church exists not where a par- 
ticular order is maintained, but ‘“wher- 
ever we find the Word of God purely 
preached and heard; and the sacraments 
administered according to the institution 
of Christ.” We come to ecumenical 
encounter grounded also in the knowledge 
that order is of basic importance in 
maintaining unity. So we offer to ecu- 
menical discussion a presbyterian order 
which we are glad to defend for its rec- 
ognition of Christ as sole Head of the 
Church, for its faithfulness to Biblical 
record, for its structural balancing of 
freedom and discipline, for its engage- 
ment of the whole body of believers in 
the government of the church, and for 
its recognition of the activity of the Holy 
Spirit in the councils of the church at 
every level. 

We are grateful for a tradition that 
lets us proffer so useful a design to all 
the churches. We are even more grateful 
for a tradition which bids us offer but 
not insist, which cautions us against let- 
ting matters of order become matters of 
faith. 

Would that our practice had fulfilled 
the promise of our tradition, for we must 
repent our frequent divisiveness. We re- 
pent our institutional and provincial 
pride. For too long churches within the 
Reformed family have been unaware of, 
or neglectful of, each other. Churches 
in official communion, sharing one tradi- 
tion, and whose leaders are in regular 
association, do not know each other. If 
separation from Christians with whom 
we disagree be sin, what shall we call 
our ignorance of and unconcern for 
Christians of our own family? We who 
confess the unity of the whole church 
in Jesus Christ have no excuse for the 
turbulence and rancor we have too often 
loosed in the church. So we pray that 
the same grace which can cover our of- 
fense will lead us toward the reconcilia- 
tion, reunion, and renewal now in course. 
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Promise and Appeal 


We hope that our anniversary reading 
of the record has shown a tradition that 
has, for all its variation, enriched the 
church. We know that any reading of 
the record will show a tradition which 
cannot longer serve in isolation. Church- 
es, like people, cannot be themselves un- 
til they are each other’s. Apart from our 
brothers in all branches of the church 
Catholic, the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches cannot fulfill their obedience 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The occasion we celebrate makes in- 
vitations more appropriate than procla- 
mations. We ourselves are ready to ac- 
cept all invitations from sister churches 
to that comparison of opinion and ex- 
perience in which Christians submit 
themselves afresh to the Lord of the 
Church. And we issue our own invita- 
tions to all who would with us put their 
traditions and systems under the judg- 
ment of Christ, seeking his correction, 
and ready to relinquish what he does 
not approve. 

All that we claim for the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches we would lay 
on the altar. We offer it all to our fel- 
low Christians for whatever use it may 
be to the whole church. With the whole 
church we hold ourselves alert for the 
surprises with which the Lord of history 
can alter the tempo of our renewal, and 
for the new forms with which an eternal- 
ly recreating God can startle us while he 
secures his church. And we strain ahead 
toward the great day when the richness 
of our joined memories will be a small 
sign of the strength of our conjoined 
forces, and when each church’s anniver- 
saries will be every church’s celebra- 
tions. 

SIGNATURES: 
John A. Allan, principal, Knox College, 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
Miss Cornelia M. van Asch van Wijck, 

Protestant leader, Zeist, The Nether- 

lands 
John Baillie, Edinburgh, Scotland; a Pres- 

ident of the World Council of Churches 


J. D. Benoit, theologian, Strasbourg, 
France 

A. Bereczky, bishop of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary 

H. Berkhof, theologian, Dreibergen, The 
Netherlands 

Eugene Carsen Blake, Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly, United Presbyterian 
Church, USA 

Paul Conord, secretary general of the 
Reformed Church of France 

Egbert Emmen, secretary general of the 
Reformed Church of The Netherlands 

H. d’Espine, president of the National 
Protestant Church of Switzerland 

Herbert H. Farmer, theologian, Cam- 
bridge, England 

Theodore A. Gill, president, San Francisco 
Theological Seminary 

J. Stanley Glen, principal, Knox College, 
Toronto, Canada 

Manuel Gutierrez Marin, theologian, and 
official of the Evangelical Church of 
Spain 

J. L. M. Haire, Belfast, Northern Ireland; 
theologian 

C. H. Hwang, theologian, Taiwan 

Hidenobu Kuwada, Christian thinker and 
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teacher, Tokyo, Japan 

Il-Seung Kay, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Seoul, Korea 

Peter Latuihamalla, rector and librarian, 
Theological College, Djakarta, Indone- 
sia 

James I. McCord, Austin Seminary dean, 
president-elect of Princeton Seminary 

Ben Marais, Christian thinker, Pretoria, 
South Africa 

Stewart Mechie, 
Scotland 

Giovanni Miegge, the Facolta Valdese di 
Theologia, Rome, Italy 

Mrs. Haruko Nagi, Christian leader and 
thinker; Osaka, Japan 

Wilhelm Niesel, scholar, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many 


theologian, Glasgow, 





Alfonso Rodriguez, theologian, Matanzas, 
Cuba 

Margaret Shannon, associate general sec- 
retary for Ecumenical Relations, United 
Presbyterian Church, USA. 

James S. Thomson, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Council, United Church of Canada, 
Montreal 

T. F. Torrance, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Emerich Varga, bishop of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in the Slovakia Proy- 
ince of Czechoslovakia 

James E. Wagner, president of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, U. S. A. 

Alan C. Watson, scholar and pastor; Vic- 
toria, Australia 

Otto Weber, theologian, Gottingen, Ger- 
many 





From the Assembly 


Church Of Scotland 


By GEORGE G. CAMERON 


HE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

meeting in General Assembly on the 
399th vear of its reformation has had the 
customary range of vastly varied concerns 
before it for debate and decision, includ- 
ing, this time, the arrangements proposed 
for the celebration, next year, of the 
fourth centenary of the Reformation in 
Scotland. But two matters overtopped 
all others in the interest they commanded 
and the time and responsible speaking 
devoted to their discussion. 


Nyasaland Problem 


One was the situation in Nyasaland. 
Six years ago, when the move for federa- 
tion between that protectorate and the 
neighboring territories of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia was approaching an 
issue, it became apparent that pressures 
were being brought to bear from Southern 
Rhodesia and certain other directions to 
accomplish that federation without the 
consent and indeed against the will of 
the Nyasalanders themselves. Since their 
fathers had been taken under the protec- 
tion of the British Colonial Office at their 
own request, and the Church of Scotland 
as their major missionary body in Nya- 
saland had been largely instrumental in 
securing the granting of that request, the 
Nyasaland peoples in 1953 and 1954 
looked confidently to the Church of Scot- 
land to save them from being swallowed 
up in federation against their will. 

The strongest representations were 
made in those years by the Church and 
Nation Committee and by the General 
Assembly itself. Federation was never- 
theless imposed on those territories, with 
the promise of certain safeguards and the 
understanding that a revision of the con- 
stitution would be made in 1960. With 
the approach of that date, African mis- 
givings, which had not been in any way 
alleviated by developments in the inter- 
val, increased to a point where they broke 
out in disturbances. Although Church 


OUR SCOTLAND correspondent is minister 
in Glenburn parish, Paisley. 








of Scotland missionaries, having lost 
something of the people’s confidence 
through the failure of the efforts of 1953, 
had nevertheless tried to persuade them 
to give the condition of federation a 
chance, these missionaries were accused 
by federation administrators of inciting 
the people to violence. e 

This quite unfounded accusation has 
provoked great indignation throughout 
the church. In 1958, noting that all its 
pleas for full consideration being given 
to African views and for a willingness 
on the part of the federal government to 
seek every means of allaying the anxieties 
of the Africans and of translating the 
ideal of partnership into practice, had 
been quite ignored, the General Assembly 
set up a special Committee on Central 
Africa with a view to necessary action 
before the 1960 revision of the constitu- 
tion. The appearance of its report a 
month or so ago set off a verbal battle 
in the news and correspondence columns 
not only of the Scottish but also of the 
South African press. 

Soon it was obvious that the conscience 
of Scotland had been aroused over the 
injustices, far outweighing the undeni- 
able economic benefits, which had been 
associated with the development of Cen- 
tral African Federation. The debate on 
the report and its associated deliverance 
held the entire Assembly in its place for 
over 34%4 hours, and the vote resulted 
indeed in a strengthening of the com- 
mittee’s proposed deliverance, despite the 
highly articulate opposition of a small 
minority. The church again urges H. M. 
Government to give Africans an oppor- 
tunity to express their views in any re- 
fashioning of government in the Federal 
area, to allow no development in the di- 
rection of Dominion status for the Fed- 
eration (which status would take the na- 
tive peoples out of the protection of the 
British Colonial Office), without the con- 
sent of the majority of the inhabitants, 
and stating “that the continued detention 
without trial of Africans in Nvasaland 
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will make future reconciliation extremely 
difficult, requests H. M. Government to 
take steps to have these detainees brought 
to trial in a court of law or released im- 
mediately.” 


On Church Union 

The second major issue came up un- 
der the report of the Inter-Church Rela- 
tions Committee, in the section dealing 
with the church’s conclusions about sug- 
gested modifications of Presbyterian pol- 
ity which might facilitate close union 
and intercommunion with the Episcopal 
churches. These modifications had been 
suggested in the joint report of represen- 
tatives of both churches following con- 
versations directed towards that end. The 
main modification suggested for the 
Presbyterian side had been the introduc- 
tion of an office of “Bishop-in-Presby- 
tery’—a proposal which had met with 
strong opposition in a majority of pres- 
byteries. Recognizing this opposition, 
the committee had recommended that the 
Assembly ‘“‘judge the proposals in the 
joint report regarding modifications in 
the polity of the Presbyterian churches to 
be unacceptable in their present form.” 

To this recommendation a counter- 
motion was submitted, embodying two 
features—one, an explicit statement that 
the proposals were unacceptable “in that 
they implied a denial of the Catholicity 
of the Church of Scotland and of the 
validity and regularity of its ministry 
within the Church Catholic’; the other, 
a deliberate omission of the qualifying 
phrase “in their present form.” ‘That 
the omission was deliberate was made 
plain by the mover’s refusal to accept 
an amendment including the phrase. The 
carrying of his counter-motion thereafter, 
by the narrow margin of 300 votes to 
266, thus seemed to imply that the 
Church of Scotland was not committing 


itself, in any further approach to the 
question of greater unity between Angli- 
can and Presbyterian Churches in Brit- 
ain, to a policy in which no such modi- 
fications, in any form, could be contem- 
plated. Although that must have been 
the mover’s intention—and it certainly 
was the reason of the Convener of the 
Committee for resigning when the As- 
sembly had so voted—it is doubtful 
whether all who did so vote meant their 
vote to carry that significance.* 

Elsewhere in the deliverance the As- 
sembly declared its earnest desire for the 
resumption of conversations between the 
churches concerned. It will be interesting 
to see whether its apparent departure 
from the hitherto accepted principle that 
modification in polity on both sides may 
be requisite for unity will so change the 
situation as to make such resumption of 
conversations impossible. 





*Chairman A. C. Craig of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, resigning, said, “The Church of 
Scotland has made a switch in its policy 
and the church now needs a new man to 
take over. He warned the Assembly 
against turning aside “from the main 
stream of the ecumenical movement and 
retreating into a citadel of spiky Presby- 
terianism.” 


IONA ABBEY IS 
NEAR COMPLETION 


EDINBURGH (RNS)—Reconstruction of 
the Abbey at the Iona Community off the 
coast of Scotland, undertaken 20 years 
ago, will be completed this summer, it 
was reported at the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland here. 

The community takes its name from 
the island on which it is located. George 
General Assembly, said the cloisters of 
Iona Abbey and some other sections 
would be opened by the end of June. Cost 
of the reconstruction was more than 100,- 
000 pounds ($280,000). 


OTHER ACTIONS 


In other actions, the Church of Scot- 
land: 

—condemned large-circulation news- 
papers of Britain which “pander to 
men’s lower tastes and emotions,’ popu- 
lar songs which make light of chastity 
and plays depicting drunkenness, im- 
morality, suggestive references and pro- 
fanity (shortly after the Assembly re- 
jected his request for an inquiry into 
the commercial theatre’s activities, S. T. 
Robertson of Ardclach, 66, collapsed and 
died) ; 

—heard the retiring Moderator, Hugh 
G. Mackay of Aberdeen deplore the 
“tendency” of Christian denominations 
to divide into splinter groups; 

—planned for next year’s 40th anni- 
versary celebration of the Scottish Ref- 
ormation; 

—heard Murdo E. MacDonald de- 
scribe Scottish Presbyterians as “the 
worst givers in the whole English-speak- 
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ing Presbyterian world”; he said church 
of Scotland congregations give less, even 
in proportion to income, then Presbyte- 
rians in the U. S., Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand; 

—treferred to presbyteries a study of 
the admission of women to the ministry; 

—heard the Moderator, R. H. W. 
Shepherd, a former school principal in 
Lovedale, South Africa, call for the pro- 
motion of Christian literature on the mis- 
sion field before Communism rushes in 
to fill a vacuum which follows the elim- 
ination of pagan recreations; 
—condemned artificial insemination by 
a donor as “a grave infringement of the 
proper relationship between husband and 
wife and is inconsistent with the dignity 
and integrity of human personality”; 

—urged all smokers to be moderate in 
their smoking habits and asked parents 
to discourage their children from taking 
up smoking. 


Mackay Is Supporter ot 
Red China Recognition 


John A. Mackay, retiring president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, told 
the United Presbyterian, USA, General 
Assembly in Indianapolis that by failing 
to recognize Red China the United States 
is turning its back on untold thousands 
of Christians, while at the same time by 
its recognition of Spain it is helping “‘to 
perpetuate the worst tyranny in years.” 

Red China, he said, is one of the last 
great frontiers “not illuminated by the 
light of the Gospel.”’ He asked, “How 
can we speak to China unless we recog- 
nize her? How can the Chinese people 
learn? They may talk rough to us and 
we may talk rough to them,” he went on, 
“but at least we will be looking eye-to- 
eye.” 


Suicide Prevention ‘ 
Offered in Scotland 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND (RNS) — A 
group of Edinburgh ministers, psychia- 
trists and social workers have started a 
campaign here to help persons bent on 
suicide. 

Calling themselves Telephone Samari- 
tans, they have joined in publicizing a 
local telephone number which persons in 
despair are requested to phone any time 
of day or night. 

When a call is received, the operator 
telephones one of the “Good Samaritans” 
who immediately visits the caller and, if 
necessary, further help from qualified 
persons. 

Last year there were more than 70 sui- 
cides and 100 attempted suicides in 
Edinburgh. 





College enrollment may soon be 
four times what it is today. Even 
so, far more young people OUGHT 
to go to college than do. Have you 
seen this appraisal: 

—Of the top one-half of a 

high school graduating class, 

one-third or more will never 
go to college. 

Many of these are better pre- 
pared than many who go, and many 
would go if their interest were 
stimulated or if they felt they could 
arrange it. 

To get your high school students 
to think about college—some good 
college—and to show them that 
they can arrange to go is a challeng- 
ing responsibility of your church 
and community. The Going-to- 
College Handbook (Vol. 14) com- 
ing in August will help you do this. 


For Pre-publication 
Savings 


... See page II 
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EDITORIAL 


Press and Controversy 


Twenty-six Southern Baptist ministers 
were asked recently whether their denom- 
inational papers should publish contro- 
versial items. 

Twenty-five responded in the affirma- 
tive. The only one who said No said 
there are better ways of settling Baptist 
troubles than through the press. Too 
much publicity, he said, has caused much 
trouble. 

The other men disagree. They do so 
on several grounds: (1) People will get 
the news from other sources, some of 
them unreliable; (2) for the papers to 
feel that they should not carry this in- 
formation would constitute a violation 
of freedom of the press; (3) “if the 
papers are ever relegated to the brain- 
washing status of a mere denominational 
publicity sheet their effectiveness will 
certainly be altered, if not lost.” 

We thought we might comment on the 
response of these pastors, but what can 
we add to what they have said? 





Fort Detrick Demonstration 


In view of the scheduled demonstra- 
tion for July 1, described below, our 
readers may be informed as to what is at 
issue. The F.O.R. is the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. The following editorial 
will appear in its publication, Fellow- 


ship, for July. 


As this issue of Fellowship reaches 
you, a small group of FOR members 
and other pacifists will be standing or 
sitting quietly outside the gates of a for- 
bidding sanctuary of death in Maryland 
called Fort Detrick. Some of them will 
have their heads bowed in prayer; some 
will be handing out leaflets; some will 
be talking to passers-by; all will be in- 
vesting their whole personalities in a 
protest against the obscenities being pre- 
pared by American biologists and chem- 
ists inside the Detrick laboratories. 
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It may be that the pacifists will be 
arrested, for trespass or for disturbing 
the peace, since the law that protects 
and sustains the production of the tools 
of murder is alert to prosecute people who 
step on other people’s property. 

Fort Detrick is a factory. In this land 
of private enterprise, it is a socialist 
factory, owned and directed by the peo- 
ple—by you and me, and by our neigh- 
bors. Since the majority of our citizens 
profess allegiance to one or another 
Christian sect, its principal owners are 
Christians. Judging from what infor- 
mation is available, most of its active 
directors are Christians, too. Certainly 
most of its top management, who have 
their offices in Washington, are closely 
identified with Christian churches. 

The work at Fort Detrick is shrouded 
in secrecy. No details of its products are 
available to its owners, and anyone who 
tried to make them available would be 
liable to prosecution. But of the funda- 
mental nature of its products there need 
be no doubt. Fort Detrick is busy in- 
venting and preparing the weapons to 
be used by Americans in bacterial and 
chemical warfare. 

Detrick scientists, some of whom pre- 
sumably took the Hippocratic oath to 
which all physicians subscribe, spend 
their days devising ways to spread dis- 
ease and poison across whole populations. 
The raw materials of their work are the 
ordinary germs and viruses against 
which the race of man has been strug- 
gling for centuries; the refined product 


is a more virulent variety that will not 
be susceptible to the vaccines and “mir- 
acle drugs” that have been produced out 
of that long struggle. 

The germs, the viruses and the poisons 
will be selective: Some will attack man 
by attacking his food supply, vegetable 
and animal, while others will attack man 
directly. Some will be suitable for sub- 
duing areas that may shortly be re-oc- 
cupied; others will leave the infected 
area uninhabitable for long periods. None 
—unless the shroud of secrecy hides it— 
will select between the guilty and the 
innocent, between the soldier under arms 
and the baby in its mother’s arms. Ex- 
cept, of course, that disease usually 
chooses its first victims from among the 
weak! 

This is what Detrick, a socialist enter- 
prise whose principal owners and man- 
agers are Christians, is busy producing. 
If the quality of righteous wrath per- 
sisted in the Christian Church, or in the 
Jewish temples or the humanist meeting- 
rooms, the fences of Detrick’s 45,000 
acres would be hidden by the throngs of 
pilgrims protesting this blasphemous 
project. As it is, if you read of a hand- 
ful of pacifists having beer arrested at 
Frederick, Maryland, you will know the 
nature of their offense. 


* * * 
THIS COUNTRY will not be a really 
good place for any of us to live in if 


it is not a really good place for all of 
us te live in—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


“A Crooked Generation” 


By EDWIN T. 


HEN THE APOSTLE PETER 

cried out to the people of his day, 
“Save yourselves from this crooked gen- 
eration,’ he was speaking also to the 
people of our day. 

There is something crooked about a 
generation that sings night and day about 
love, and then fills the divorce courts 
with contentious husbands and wives who 
battle each other for the custody of their 
unhappy children that talks elo- 
quently about democracy and freedom 
and then refuses to sit in the same church 
or school house with people of another 
ae 

Again, there is something crooked 
about a generation that speaks glibly 
about peace while spending forty billion 
dollars to train its choicest youth in the 
arts of scientific and military slaugh- 
Ae 

We do well to strive by every means 
in our power to save our civilization. We 
should never give up doing that, but we 
may be too late to save it. 





DR. DAHLBERG, National Council president, 
made these remarks at the recent meeting of 
the General Board of the NCC in Seattle, 
Wash. 


DAHLBERG 


Wage legislation, traffic laws, better 
housing, zoning ordinances, labor and 
management negotiations—even these de- 
sirable ends are not enough. We must 
aim at nothing less than the transforma- 
tion of the American soul... . 

We deceive ourselves if we think that 
the moral and spiritual maladies of our 
republic can be remedied by legislation 
and governmental powers alone. There 
are not enough police in the nation to 
control either adult or juvenile delin- 
quents, nor can Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the psychiatrists or all the social agencies 
make this a sober, law-abiding nation 
without the help of a higher power. . . . 
People are running to this or that expert 
for a little comfort and peace of mind 
or for some fancy formula for patching 
up their homes. But we could mobilize 
all the counseling services in the nation 
and still not be able to heal the broken 
homes and disordered minds that make 
this a time of tragic despair. .. . 

We shall be blessed when we cease 
spreading throughout the earth the evil 
fall-out of radio-active dust and distrust 
and look again to God for the living, life- 
giving fall-out of his grace and love. 
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WHERE DID JESUS CONCENTRATE? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Mark 3:14, 15. 

HAT DID JESUS DO with the 

(perhaps) three years between his 
baptism and his death? The average 
Christian reader of the Gospels may have 
a pretty vague idea. He may feel that 
Simon Peter said all that could be said 
about Jesus’ life: “He went about doing 
good.”’ The writers of the Apostles’ Creed 
(so-called; the authors were certainly 
not the Apostles) were not interested in 
the question. In that creed the entire 
life of Jesus from birth to his trial before 
Pilate is summed up in one single comma, 
nothing more. 

But the contemporary Christian is 
rightly interested. There is no way of 
satisfying his curiosity about the “silent 
years’; but (in spite of the form-critics, 
who deny this) we see a pattern in the 
apparently random stories that follow 
one another in the gospel. We can put 
the question in this way: During the 
time between his baptism and his execu- 
tion, where did he concentrate? He was 
certainly not merely killing time waiting 
to be killed himself. If he went from 
one thing to another on impulse, with- 
out plan or special reason, then we could 
hardly call him a true adult. He seems 
to have known that his time was short, 
and it would be unintelligent, in a situa- 
tion like that, not to concentrate. So it 
is a fair question. Can we find something 
to which Jesus gave most of his time 
and thought? What was the center of 
all his activities? 

We might ask the same question in an- 
other form. Of all that Jesus did during 
his public life, was there one thing, or 
one kind of thing, more important than 
anything else? Was there one thing on 
which all else depended? Did Jesus dur- 
ing his life time lay what could be called 
a cornerstone of the future, and if so, 
what was it? 


ET US VENTURE an answer at 
once. The one most important thing 
Jesus did in those years was not one 
single act, it was a great many related 
acts, and words besides. The point where 
Jesus concentrated was not a point, it 
was an area. His strongest and longest 
efforts centered in gathering and training 
the twelve Apostles. It has been said that 
his ministry can be divided into three 
parts: first, he was working for (i.e., 
finding) the apostles; second, he was 
working on them; and third, he was 
working through and with them. 
The Presbyterian creed speaks of the 


“obedience” of Christ. But this can 
easily be taken in a strictly legalistic 
sense, namely that Jesus kept all the 
Ten Commandments and for that matter 
all the other Old Testament laws. And 
since obedience, to an unimaginative 
mind, generally means merely not being 
dis-obedient, Jesus’ character is most 
often described in a negative sort of way: 
‘‘sinlessness”’; which, being interpreted, 
means he never did anything wrong. This 
is to take far too narrow a view of Jesus, 
and is not faithful to the gospel story. 
Jesus’ goodness was positive rather than 
negative; and his obedience to God’s will 
was anything but a strict observance of 
a code. 

This business of the twelve Apostles 
is a case in point. Nowhere in the an- 
cient laws is there mention of any such 
procedure. If the gathering of such a 
band is an element in the prophets, it is 
so slight that no New Testament writer 
speaks of the choosing and training of 
the Twelve as a fulfilment of prophecy. 
Nevertheless this special thing, so imag- 
inative, so un-required, so exhausting, yes 
and so frustrating at times, was by and 
large the one activity of greatest im- 
portance to Jesus and to us. 

Jesus spent a whole night in prayer 
to God, before he selected the Twelve. 
So far as we know, he never spent a whole 
night in prayer over anything else, not 
even the night in which he was betrayed. 
His teaching was concentrated on these 
men. He gave them additional time, ad- 
ditional explanations. He granted them 
special powers. These men were the first 
to be authorized to represent him, to go 
where he could not go. Before these men 
(or a smaller circle of them) he was 
transfigured; to these he poured out his 
soul. These men’s convictions about him 
he regarded as more important than what 
anyone else thought. To these he showed 
himself among the first after the Resur- 
rection. To these (minus Judas) he gave 
the Great Commission and with them he 
left his last promise. 

They were indeed the cornerstone of 
the future. Without them the history 
of Christianity would have been very 
different; perhaps no history at all. Con- 
sider their leadership in the earliest 
church. They were the focus, they held 
it together. It is hard to imagine what 
confusions there would have been, with- 
out the strong apostles. Further, we 
should have had a sadly abbreviated 
New Testament. Much of the most pre- 
cious teachings of Jesus was known at 
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first only to the Twelve, for only they 
had heard it. They alone (probably) 
were at the Last Supper; they were the 
men who first brought what we now call 
the Sacraments to the early church. For 
Christianity as an ethical religion, for 
Christianity as a sacramental religion, 
we owe a special debt to the Apostles. 
Furthermore, the first interpretation of 
Jesus himself, his life and his death, 
came from these men. 

At this point someone will think of 
Paul. Were the Twelve not bypassed 
when the Lord commissioned that Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles? —The New Testament 
will not permit us to think so. For Paul 
became a successful preacher only after 
he had been associated with the apostles 
at Jerusalem. He did not receive his 
commission from them, he insisted on 
that point; but he must have received 
information from them. He tells us him- 
self he spent two weeks with Simon 
Peter. Is it imaginable that in those two 
weeks Simon Peter told Paul little or 
nothing about Jesus? 


LL THIS is not merely historically 

interesting, it is of utmost impor- 
tance for the life of the church today, in 
various ways. Let me mention one most 
practical conclusion. What is the most 
important activity of a minister? If there 
is one person in the church for whom 
Jesus Christ is a constant example, it 
is the minister. Like his Master, the 
minister will go about doing good in 
imaginative, Christ-like ways. Like his 
Master, much of the minister’s work will 
be (so to speak) brought to him, laid 
on his doorstep. But like his Master also, 
the minister is not responsible only for 
his parish while he is there, but also for 
what goes on (or fails to go on) after 
he is gone. If a minister will think of 
his major responsibility as the training 
of leaders, not to carry on his work 
but Christ’s work; if the minister will 
concentrate on some who like the Twelve 
will be with Christ and learn of him 
and will therefore be able to work and 
witness in his Name, he will be doing 
more for his congregation than by being 
even the most popular of ecclesiastical 
prima donnas. 

The minister may not succeed in this 
attempt; even Jesus reaped only 11/12 
of perfect success. But those eleven 
changed the world. 
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Oklahoma Synod Seeks 
Possible Realignment 


At the recent meeting of the Synod of 
Oklahoma (U. S.) it was announced that 
the synod’s council is studying the pos- 
sible union of that synod either with the 
Synod of Arkansas (U. S.), the Synod of 
Texas (U. S.), or the Synod of Okla- 
homa (UPUSA). 

J. Martin Singleton, Oklahoma City 
pastor, succeeded John J. Mueller, of 
Durant, as Moderator. Clair Robbins, 
of Wewoka, was made Moderator-nom- 
inee. 

A study is also underway in the Synod 
of Oklahoma looking toward the possible 
consolidation and reduction of the num- 
ber of committees. It is felt by some that 
where approximately 6,000 members are 
concerned one committee might be able 
to deal with the situation instead of re- 
quiring a committee in each presbytery 
and another in the synod to plan and 
carry out programs—that is, where there 
are now four committees on a common 
objective, to have one. 

Next year’s meeting of the synod will 
be held jointly with the Synod of Texas 
on the campus of Austin College in Sher- 
man. 


W. Va. Synod (U. S.) 
Faces Need of Pastors 

West Virginia Presbyterians, U. S., 
face a growing membership along with 
an increase in the number of pastoral 
vacancies, according to reports made at 
the recent meeting of the synod in South 
Charleston. 

With five new churches organized last 
year, bringing the total to 146, member- 
ship advanced from 31,509 to 31,769. 
However, at the end of 1958 there were 
32 churches without pastors compared 
with 17 a year earlier. 

Reports showed that churches fell be- 
low their 1958 benevolence objective by 
$170,000, but gifts for the first five 
months this year are running $25,000 
ahead of last year. 

Money received in the Christian High- 
er Education campaign drive was report- 
ed at $666,308 on $1,080,000 pledged. 
Most of the money is being used for 
capital needs at Davis & Elkins College. 

A study of the effectiveness of the pro- 
motional program in the synod’s church- 
es showed that out of 91 reports from the 
synod’s 146 churches, 79 have accepted 
their askings for World Missions, 77 
receive the special Easter offering for 
Overseas Relief, 44 are giving full sup- 
port to missionaries, 42 have World 
Missions committees and 65 use mate- 
terials recommended by the Board of 
Christian Education. 

Lawrence A. Davis, executive director 
of the Bluestone Conference Center, was 
Moderator, and Warner DuBose, Jr., of 
Elkins, was named Moderator-elect. Next 
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year’s meeting of the synod will be held 
June 2-3 at the Davis Memorial church 
in Elkins, with Davis & Elkins College 
as co-host. 

Members of the synod were challenged 
to return to their congregations with two 
questions which are designed to have a 
stimulating effect on future giving. The 
questions: 

“1. Is our congregation being told the 


full amount of the benevolence budget 
asked of it? 

“2. Are we making, through preaching 
and teaching, the strongest possible effort 
to challenge our congregation to commit 
its possessions to Christ so that these 
urgent needs may be met and, at least, 
our congregation will be pulling not half, 
but its full benevolence load?” 


Synod Urges Churches 
To Take Strong Stand 


A forthright report on Christian Rela- 
tions and the duty of the church to speak 
out on major issues featured the meeting 
of the Presbyterian, U. S., Synod of Ar- 
kansas at Arkansas College in Batesville. 
The report says: 

“The church has in the past found, and 
will in the future find, itself in trouble 
whenever it speaks of the social evils and 
problems ... but in our day of mass so- 
ciety and impersonal government, the 
most grievous wrongs, and often the most 
redemptive forms of love, come not 
through the private actions of public serv- 
ants, but through mass movements for 
the corporate decisions made by some 
branch of government. Hence, if the 
church is not to be irrelevant, it must 
speak of society and to government con- 
cerning justice, and it must demonstrate 
within its own walls a way of life and 
love which the world can observe and see 
to be possible. In both word and deed the 
church has fallen short and confesses its 
Sin. 

The second major section of the report 
dealt with the public schools, declaring 
“The church cannot condone, by silence, 
the destruction of an institution which 
can be used for such good.” The synod 
also re-emphasized its previous state- 
ments in regard to segregation and it 
went on record specifically “as opposing 
the destruction of the public school sys- 
tem of Arkansas and encouraging each 
Session immediately and publicly to urge 
each church communicant to support our 
public school system.” 

W. L. McColgan, Pine Bluff pastor, 
was named Moderator, and William S. 
McLean, Texarkana, Ark., is Moderator- 
in-nomination, looking toward the May 
17, 1960 meeting in Pine Bluff. 

High praise was given President Paul 
M. McCain and associates of Arkansas 
College upon the accreditation of the 
college by the North Central Association. 

A thoroughgoing report was presented 
by a special committee of the synod under 
the title of “Evaluation and Projection 
of the Work of the Synod of Arkansas.” 
Among other findings was the need for 
a capital funds campaign for $975,000. 
Significant steps are proposed for prac- 


Amendments Are Seen in 
Form of Lord’s Prayer 


ANN Arpor, MicH. (RNS)—Claims 
by theologians that “major errors”’ appear 
in familiar translations of the Lord’s 
Prayer have been corroborated recently 
by New Testament scholars, a Swedish 
theologian declared here. He said evi- 
dence in support of their views has been 
found by experts engaged in translating 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Krister Stendahl, professor of New 
Testament at Harvard University Divin- 
ity School, Cambridge, Mass., said the 
petition “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” which Christians have prayed for 
centuries, should correctly be translated, 
“Give us this day our bread for tomor- 
row.” 

In addition, he said, the prayer’s next 
petition usually translated, “And forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us” should read, “For- 
give us our trespasses as we have already 
forgiven each other.” 

Dr. Stendahl told students and area 
ministers attending a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan that the true trans- 
lations were indicated by somparative 
studies and words and ideas found in 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, where 
the Lord’s Prayer is attributed to Jesus, 
and in the Hebrew manuscripts found 
in the Dead Sea area of Palestine in 
1948. 


Not Physical Food 


He also asserted that, contrary to Bible 
teachers’ usual explanations, the term 
translated “bread for tomorrow” does 
not mean the physical requirements for 
food and other sustenance. Instead, he 
said, it referred to the “hoped-for apoc- 
alyptic feast which believers in the Mes- 
sianic prophecies of the Old Testament 
devoutly hoped for in the consummation 
of the Kingdom of God.” 

Noting that this concept had been held 
by some theologians for years, he stressed 
that the Greek text itself in Matthew and 
Luke justified the translation “bread for 
tomorrow.” 

This “spiritualized emphasis” of the 
prayer’s fourth petition, he added, is 
consistent with the view held by the 
Qumran community which produced the 
Scrolls and is justified by other similari- 
ties with the teachings of Jesus. 

Actually, Dr. Stendahl declared, the 
supplication which Jesus was proposing 
was substantially this: “Permit us here 
and now to take part in the feast which 
has been promised to us in the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Translators of the King James Version 
of the Bible, he asserted, were sidetracked 
by a later passage in which Jesus ad- 
monished, “Take no thought for the 
morrow.” 





tically every agency and activity in the 
synod’s program. 
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For Distribution by—Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches; pastors at spe- 
cial services; men’s groups (an ap- 


Pre- Publication ey 
This Is Your , Opportunity « 


—to order the N-E-W 1960 Going-to-College Handbook a 
7 
saving ! 


Now—Before Vacations: Since all high school and college young people in your church will be 
sure to want the new GoING-To-CoLLEGE HANDBOOK when it appears in August, we are offering you 


this opportunity to place your order at a substantial saving. (It is valuable to us, you see, to be able to 
make an accurate estimate on our printing order.) 


1. Pre-Publication Discount: The order form below offers you a 10% saving on orders placed not 
later than August 10. 


2. Additional Discount for Complete Distribution: The largest possible use is for high school 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors who are doing some serious thinking about college. Also, 


those already in college appreciate it when their churches present this book in special services or at going- 
to-college banquets, parties and the like. 


Therefore, if you will provide a copy for every high school and college student belonging to your 
church, Sunday school and youth group you may claim an additional 10% discount. 


PREPARED STUDENTS 


With increasing enrollment pres- 
sures, it is more important than ever 
that students be well prepared for 
serious college work. This volume, 
drawing upon student and faculty 
resources, offers many valuable aids. 


CONTENTS 


We expect this year’s book to be 
as interesting and helpful as any yet 
produced. It will offer practical 
helps for present and prospective 
college students. It will have in- 
spiring articles. It will stress the 
making of wholesome campus ad- 
justments and will have a generous 
section in which American Presby- 
terian colleges tell their story. 


Detach and: Mall AT ONCE sto sore r reese eer eaHeF 


Yes ! I want the high school and college students of my church to 
have copies of the forthcoming 1960 Going-to-College Handbook (Vol. 14). 
Please enter our order as follows: 


(circle one) 


300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 
PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99, 45¢. 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or 
free with orders of 50 or more where needed and requested. Postage paid where cash 
accompanies order. 

PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT: Deduct 10% on orders postmarked not later 
than August 10, 1959. 


Check here if this will provide for every high school and college student be- 
longing to your church, Sunday school, and youth group and claim a special 10% 
discount. 

















SO YOU WILL KNOW 
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not wish to miss out, just write on 


| 
your order “Check for duplication.” 


Also: Please send me sets of all available previous volumes of the HANDBOOK 
(5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 @ $4.00 per set.) (For youth leaders, church library, and/or 
office files for reference purposes. ) 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 512 E. Main St. ¢ Richmond 19, Va. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS FROM NOW THERE MAY BE 
TWICE AS MANY GRADUATES 


What will be the quality of the education in 1970? 

One danger that confronts our country today lies in mediocrity. 

“If we fail in our hold upon quality, the cherished dream of 
universal education will degenerate into a nightmare,” says Presi- 
dent Robert Gordon Sproul of the University of California. 

Presbyterians have the obligation and the opportunity to make 
twenty-seven colleges and seminaries the best in the nation. 

Presbyterians wish quality educational institutions—quality stu- 
dents, quality faculty, quality programs, quality facilities, with 
adequate financing. 

Presbyterians insist that their educational institutions be openly, 
intelligently, and avowedly Christian. 

Presbyterians to maintain such institutions must be 

always concerned for their educational institutions 


ever liberal in their support by current benevolent and capital 
gifts and bequests 


continually willing to work and pray for their welfare 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 





Ca ¥ BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
peal PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
— BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9. VIRGINIA 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


Call for Experiment 
In Africa Ils Sounded 


LonpoN—A plea for a willingness to 
experiment in Africa was made to the 
Church Missionary Society at its annual 
meeting in London by Sir Kenneth 
Grubb, society president. 

The churches of Africa have a “new 
and special responsibility,” he said, 
pointing out that “the old order changes, 
yielding place to new. . . . Now the props 
are being knocked away one by one, just 
so that when the scaffolding has gone, 
the strength and beauty of the new build- 
ing may be seen by all. Our African 
brethren are being called upon by their 
mere presence and numbers, their fellow- 
ship in the Church Universal and their 
obedience to their Lord, to challenge the 
nation to seek the good and refuse the 
evil. . . . To be known as the salt of 
society is a high responsibility; it is a 
test of a church which no longer depends 
on missionary sub-structure or scaffold- 
ing.” 

Sir Kenneth called for Christian men 
and women in multi-racial territories to 
meet together “for prayer, consultation 
and collective thought and even research 
into the relation of their faith to the 
political and economic realities of Africa. 
If this cannot be done by churchmen, 
acting as churchmen, what right have we 
to preach inter-racial harmony to Africa 
or the world ?” 

Commenting on the increased emphasis 
on giving within the church, Sir Ken- 
neth said: 

“There is a type of churchman, here 
and there, who, I suspect, secretly regrets 
that so much money—although little 
enough in all conscience—goes to mission- 
ary societies, since they are a nuisance 
and ‘give the native airs.’ There are still 
such people, I believe, in the Church of 
England. They are of the sort that in any 
age and in any weather, however pellucid, 


see no further than their noses, and those 
are snub.” (Eps, GENEVA) 


* * x 


THE WORLD is certainly a mess and 

what helps to make it a mess is not 
simply politics, nationalism, imperial- 
ism, and all the ungodly forces that di- 
vide us, but, alas, religion —Harry 
EMERSON FOsDICK. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 


MONTREAT 














FOR RENT—Montreat, new 2-bedroom cot- 

tage, sleeps eight, any week of July, last 
two weeks of August, $50 per week. Con- 
tact Mrs. James Tubbs, 3225 Clover St. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 





BRAZIL 





WANTED—Teachers and housemother ur- 

gently needed for School of Missionaries 
Children in Brazil. Three-year contract. 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 
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A NATION UNDER GOD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 5, 1959 
Deuteronomy 4-12. Printed Text 7:6-11; 8:17-19; 11:1 


We begin this week a new series of 
studies, without inner connection (fitting 
for the summer season when there are 
so many absences), except that they are, 
for the most part, book studies, all from 
the Old Testament and some from books 
seldom treated in the International Les- 
sons. 

It is appropriate that on July 5 the 
lesson should be taken from Deuteronomy 
and deal with “A Nation under God.” 
That is the theme of the book of Deu- 
teronomy; it is a goal to which we as 
Americans and as Christians have 
pledged ourselves. 

Deuteronomy purports to give us 
Moses’ farewell discourses to Israel. 

According to the statement in Deu- 
teronomy, these addresses were delivered 
while the people were encamped in the 
Plains of Moab and while they waited 
for an opportunity to cross the Jordan 
into the Promised Land. Modern schol- 
ars maintain that the book was written 
after the division of the Kingdom and 
did not receive public attention until the 
reign of Josiah (2 Kings 22:8). Words 
were put into Moses’ mouth which he did 
not actually speak, because they were in 
line with the Mosaic tradition and be- 
cause such procedure was in line with 
the best literary procedure of the day. 
Dr. S. A. Cartledge, in his very helpful 
book, A Conservative Introduction to the 
Old Testament, comments: 

“Whoever the author of Deuteronomy 
was and whenever it might have been 
written, the book is full of the very high- 
est type of moral precepts. It occupies a 
most prominent part in God’s revelation 
of his will for His chosen people. ... Our 
Lord frequently made use of it; all three 
of his answers to Satan at the time of the 
temptation were taken from this great 
book.” 

Our lesson this week is taken from 
the second of the three discourses (4-28) 
and deals with God’s law and its place 
in the nation’s life. We can develop the 
theme under three heads: 


1. The Goal—Political and Econom- 
ic Security 

The goal is freedom from want and 
freedom from fear. Moses was speaking 
before these slogans were coined as an 
unforgettable statement of men’s hopes, 
but the idea is the same. 

The Israelites wanted to be free from 
that spectre of want which had haunted 
them in the wilderness, to have enough 
food for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. “If you will but heed the com- 
mands that I am giving you today,” Moses 
said, “to love the Lord your God, and 
serve him with all your mind and heart, 
he will give you rain for your land in 
JUNE 22, 1959 


due season, the spring rains and the 
autumn rains, that you may gather in 
your grain and wine and oil, and he will 
produce grass in your fields for your 
cattle, and you will eat your fill” (11:13- 
15). 

Is this a worthy goal? Undoubtedly. 
We express it differently, because our 
civilization is different, urban rather than 
rural, industrial rather than agricultural. 
But we too seek prosperity, not only for 
ourselves but for our nation as a whole. 
Economic security has become almost a 
national obsession. 

We have come to see, however, that the 
economic prosperity of our own land is 
bound up with the economic prosperity 
of other lands. Actually Congress votes 
huge sums for the economic rehabilitation 
of this nation and that, not for any pure- 
ly altruistic ends, but as a necessary pro- 
tection against communistic infiltration. 

A second fundamental need of man- 
kind is freedom from fear—in particular 
the constant fear of war. And Moses 
held out that hope for the Israelites along 
with the other. True, they must first con- 
quer their homeland. But then, if they 
fulfilled the proper conditions, God 
would make them invincible, they and 
their children would dwell in the land 
“which the Lord swore to your fathers 
to give them for as long as the sky re- 
mains over the earth” (American Trans- 
lation 11:21). 

Though conditions have changed, 
though our desire is to live peacefully in 
a land which our fathers conquered long 
ago from the Indians, the basic ideal is 
still the same. We hope that political 
security may be achieved not only for 
ourselves, but for all men, realizing that 
where the security of one is endangered 
the security of all is endangered. It is 
our earnest prayer and hope that even 
now our statesmen may be laying the 
foundations for a continuing peace. 


ll. The Way—Obedience to God's 

Commandments 

Moses lays down one primary condi- 
tion for the achievement of this two-fold 
aim. This condition—which he repeats 
over and over again—is to “keep all the 
commandments which I command thee 
this day” (cf. 4:1; 5:33; 6:2-3, 12-15; 
8:1, 19). The commandments refer to 
the entire Mosaic legislation given us 
in the Book of Deuteronomy, command- 
ments (5:1-21), epitomized in the one 
great commandment, “You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your 
might” (6:5); to which Jesus added a 
second, “You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself”; and applied in the rest of 


the discourse to the practical details of 
Israel’s life. 

Why should Israel obey this divine 
law? 

The basic reason is set forth in Dt. 
7:6-12. It was because Israel was a 
people holy, that is, set aside, or conse- 
crated to the service of God; because God 
had chosen them when they were few in 
numbers and with little promise in the 
eyes of the world; because God had freed 
them from the bondage of Egypt, and 
had continued to love and bless them in 
accordance with his promise. The fact, 
however, that the nation has enjoyed 
God’s blessing in the past is no guaran- 
tee that they will continue to do so in 
the future. 


“Know that the Lord your God is God, 
the faithful God who keeps covenant and 
steadfast love with those who love him 
and keep his commandments, to a thou- 
sand generations, and requites to their 
face those who hate him, by destroying 
them; he will not be slack with him who 
hates him, he will requite him to his face. 
You shall therefore be careful to do the 
commandment, and the statutes, and the 
ordinances which I command you this 
day.” 

God has wonderfully blessed America 
in the past. He brought our forefathers 
to this little-inhabited continent, not be- 
cause they were more deserving than oth- 
er men, but because they believed at least 
that he had a purpose for them in his 
providential purpose for the universe. 

We generally believe that our future 
is based on other than moral considera- 
tions, on political and economic and mil- 
itary decisions, whose importance indeed 
is not to be discontinued. But there is a 
moral law, based on the Ten Command- 
ments, and summarized in Jesus’ two 
great commandments, which pervades the 
universe, and which if continually dis- 
regarded will in the end take its toll. In 
a remarkable little book entitled Chris- 
tianity and History, written shortly after 
the conclusion of World War II, Herbert 
Butterfield, professor of modern history 
in the University of Cambridge, insists 
on this moral factor in history, one which 
does finally react upon those who have 
confronted it, and so vindicates the in- 
sight of the Old Testament prophets. 
“Though some offenses may pass at first 
without a reckoning,” he wrote, “yet if 
men presume on such immunity, those 
old debts may accumulate at compound 
interest and may still have to be met when 
the moment comes for the final settlement 
of the account.” 

This, in effect, is the message of Deu- 
teronomy. 


ill. The Danger 


In the light of such considerations 
Moses proceeds in Chapter 8 to warn 
Israel (and us) against a danger which 
can turn its present blessings into worm- 
wood. 

The keyword which dominates the en- 
tire section is the word “BEWARE.” It 
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stands out in the forefront like a stop 
sign before an arterial highway, or a 
swinging red light before a rushing ex- 
press. It will help us to divide the sec- 
tion into four parts, or, rather, to ap- 
proach the section with four distinct ques- 
tions: 


1. Beware—When? 

Moses tells us in verses 12 and 13— 
“when you have eaten and are full, and 
have built goodly houses and live in them 
and when your herds and flocks multi- 
ply, and your silver and gold is multi- 
plied, and all that thou hast is multi- 
plied.” For forty years or more the Is- 
raelites had lived as nomads in the wil- 
derness, now they were about to settle 
in a rich and fertile land. These verses, 
as George Adam Smith points out, “‘con- 
tain in their proper order such items as 
characterize the condition of the settled 
agriculturist in distinction from that of 
the nomad: sufficiency of food, the build- 
ing of houses, the multiplication of herds 
and flocks; and as a consequence the in- 
crease of silver and gold; ‘and all that 
thou hast is multiplied,—the nomads 
never have reserves of any commodity 
and are always near if not actually on 
the verge of extreme poverty.” In other 
words, these were the very things that 
Israel most wanted and were passionately 
dreaming of getting in that promised land 
flowing with milk and honey. Yet, the 
time when their prayers were answered 
was their time of greatest danger. That 
of all times was the time to BEWARE. 

J. H. Snowden wrote: 

“How often it turns out that the objects 
of our desire and ambition are our great- 
est dangers and enemies and will prove 
our ruin when we get them. All human 
experience proves that prosperity has its 
perils, a full house may be inhabited by 
an empty heart, waving grain fields and 
loaded orchards may be owned by barren 
souls, the man with a bursting barn may 
yet be trying to feed his soul on corn. 
While the outward man is being fed with 
fatness and cushioned with comfort yet 
the inward man may be starving and 
perishing day by day. ... When business 
is prosperous and the house full of good 
things, when health flows in a full and 
steady pulse and life is brimming over 
and sparkling with happiness, when every 
enterprise promises success and accumu- 
lating wealth gilds all life with an edge 
of golden splendor—Beware!”’ 


But the danger comes not only to the 
wealthy, but also to those in moderate 
circumstances, to those who have suffi- 
cient food, pleasant homes, comparative 
security from disaster, sufficient means 
to relieve one from anxiety, and good 
standing in the community. And it comes 
to nations as well as to individuals. 

(To consmweR: Which is most dan- 
gerous to a man’s religious life, pros- 
perity or adversity? Why?) 


2. Beware—Of What? 


Moses tells us in verses 11, 14 and 17. 
There are three things (closely related), 
says he, which Israel must beware of. It 
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will help us to take them in reverse 
order: 

1. “Beware lest you say in your heart, 
My power and the might of my hand have 
gotten me this wealth.” Note the phrase 
“in your heart.” Many men who would 
not make such a statement openly, nev- 
ertheless feel it to be true in their hearts, 
and many others act consciously or un- 
consciously as if it were so. 

It may be that we have toiled hard 
for what we possess, and feel that our 
wealth, whether it is little or great, is 
the result of our brain and brawn. Cer- 
tainly no one would deny that we deserve 
credit for what we have earned, yet, after 
all, it is God who has given us the gifts 
and the opportunity. If we had been 
born in other circumstances, if parents 
and friends had not helped, if things 
had not just happened to turn out right, 
our best efforts would have failed. 

This leads us to note the reverse of this 
false estimate of ourselves: the false es- 
timate of others, the feeling specifically 
that men who do have inadequate in- 
comes have only themselves to blame. It 
is a nice comfortable feeling (which to 
a large degree explains its prevalence), 
for it relieves us of any sense of obliga- 
tion or responsibility toward those more 
unfortunate than we. The judgment is 
true, of course, of numerous individuals. 
But it is not true of all of the unem- 
ployed, nor of the larger number of men 
and women who toil for a bare pittance. 
Many of these are victims of circum- 
stances, of an economic system that 
dooms thousands of workers to live on 
the border line of a decent existence, and 
renders some unemployment inevitable. 

In a world like this, “Beware lest you 
say in your heart, My power and the 
might of my hand have gotten me my 
comfortable position in life.” And 

2. “Beware lest thy heart be lifted 
up.” 

“It is really remarkable,” says Snow- 
den, “how little it takes to lift up our 
hearts in pride when we get a little way 
on in the world and have accumulated 
some wealth.” 

But though those of us in moderate 
circumstances are likely to think of the 
pride of the rich, we must not forget that 
our hearts are likely to be lifted up in 
our relations to the “poor.” And there 
are castes even here. 

But there is a more serious danger, the 
one with which Moses begins the section: 

3. “Beware lest you forget the Lord 
your God.” 

To forget God means to leave him out 
of our lives, not to reckon with Him, 
or consider his will in our plans and 
purposes and pleasures. 

James Hastings, in The Speakers’ 
Bible, points out that this is an admoni- 
tion which we all require. 

“There is no sin more common than 
the sin of forgetting God. It is the beset- 


ting sin, not only of youth, but of middle 
age and old age. It is the sin not only of 


the foolish and frivolous, the sensual and 
worldly, but of men working hard at their 
professions and trades, of women absorbed 
in family cares and social engagements, 
of teachers and students, of politicians 
and philanthropists, of preachers and the- 
ologians tempted to make ideas of God do 
duty for God.” 


Why do men forget God? As Hastings 
continues: 

“There is no object, either good or bad, 
on which we eagerly concentrate our at- 
tention that may not so grow on the inner 
vision and spread itself before the soul 
as to hide all that is beyond—even God. 
We know from the terrible inward evi- 
dence of experience how we lose by sin, 
by habitual wrongdoing, the power to re- 
member and realize God—and not alone 
by those grave and flagrant transgressions 
which affect a man’s whole moral nature 
and his whole spiritual attitude, but by 
sins we call venial, and which involve no 
outward wickedness, sins which are, in- 
deed, hardly recognized as sins, and which 
men may go on committing all their days 
without any suspicion of their guilt and 
danger. There may be no striking moral 
fault, no betrayal of duty, only some petty 
vanity or pride, a respectable selfishness, 
a reputable self-indulgence, not even evil 
things done, but good things left undone, 
yet they have the effect of making the 
soul less and less sensitive to God. A man 
may have all his thought and feeling so 
drawn toward the petty things round him 
and toward his own worldly fnterests and 
private comforts, that there is in his soul 
no sense of responsibility to a Divine 
Judge, no conscious feeling of any rela- 
tions other than those of home and 
friendship and business, no conscious re- 
lations at least with the unseen and 
eternal... .” 


Hastings points out that “a man’s de- 
votion is apt to dwindle as he becomes 
more successful. Our piety does not keep 
pace with our purse. Absorption in the 
bounty makes us forgetful of the Giver.” 
That was the special occasion for Moses’ 
warning. But we must not overlook the 
fact that we have all forgotten God to 
some extent. As Hastings further states: 
“The forgetting of God passes through 
many stages. It exists in various de- 
grees.” 

Some in this busy, materialistic age 
have forgotten God altogether. They may 
or may not believe in God, but they live 
as though God did not exist. None of us 
who study this lesson have gone so far. 
But we, too, need to heed Moses’ injunc- 
tion: “Beware lest you forget the Lord 
your God—in not keeping his command- 
ments.” After all, the worship of God, 
even the study of his Word, has little 
value, unless it is accompanied by obe- 
dience to his will. 


3. Beware Why? 


Moses tells us again in 8:14-16, 19, 
as he has previously, that we are to be- 
ware because of God’s goodness to us in 
the past, and because of God’s possible 
judgment in the future: “If you forget 
the Lord your God and go after other 
gods and serve them and worship them, 
I solemnly warn you this day that you 
shall surely perish.”” The man who for- 
gets God may retain his material pros- 
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BOOK NOTES 


A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF 
MARRIAGE. By Henry A. Bowman. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 127 pp., $2.50. 

The author, associate professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Texas, is 
president of the National Council on 
Family Relations. He believes that a 
scientist can be a Christian, and that as 
a participant in life he cannot be com- 
pletely objective. He writes as a Protes- 
tant Christian. And he writes clearly 
and competently. Chapters: the nature 
of sex, the nature of marriage, permarital 
sexual relations, the Christian wedding 
ceremony, Jesus’ teachings, Jesus and 
divorce, Jesus and Paul, and interfaith 
marriage. Appendices include fifteen 
pages of ‘pertinent verses from the New 
Testament,” questions for discussion, se- 
lected references for further reading, 
talks and panels, and use of films. The 
author’s conclusions are in general those 
held by a large proportion of Christian 
scholars. His interpretation of 1 Corin- 
thians 6:15-16 is questionable. Some 
able men will disagree with the author 
at various points, notably with the chap- 
ter on divorce, which this reviewer 
thought to be excellent. More simple than 
Derrick Bailey and shorter than William 
G. Cole, this is a good volume to own and 
to lend. Study groups would find it a 
valuable resource. 

Harry G. GoopyKoonTz. 
Louisville Seminary. 





CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING, by Hazen 
G. Werner. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
128 pp., $1.00. 

Bishop Werner has written several vol- 
umes in which he has revealed a warm 
and perceptive spirit. This little book, 
meant to be used either by adult study 
groups or by individuals or families, also 
gives evidence of warm understanding 
and Christian wisdom concerning fam- 
ily living. The author believes “the 
Christian family can face change and 
remain vital.” This book is designed 
to help families to that end. Recom- 
mended ! 

Harry G. GooDyKOONTz. 
Louisville Seminary. 





perity till the end, but something has 
gone out of his soul, and he faces the 
long future without hope. The nation 
that forgets God faces social disorder, 
it may be revolution, fascism, the loss 
of civil liberties, communism or war. 
How are we to avoid the danger? 
Moses’ prescription, repeated at the be- 
ginning and end of the section, is very 
simple: “These words which I com- 
mand you this day shall be upon your 
heart, and you shall teach them diligently 
to your children” (6:6-7; 11:18-19). 
Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Counci! of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 


JUNE 22, 1959 


RECOMMENDED MOVIE 


Anne Frank 


Tue Diary oF ANNE FRANK (20th 
Century-Fox). When, after World War 
II, Otto Frank returned to Amsterdam 
after trying vainly to find traces of sur- 
vival of his wife and two daughters who, 
like him, had been taken to concentration 
camps, he went to the house where his 
family and four other persons had been 
secretly hidden for over two years. There, 
he found the diary kept faithfully by his 
younger daughter Anne. In it, she re- 
counted the happenings of the cramped 
living of eight persons in an attic, their 
secret hopes and fears, her own impres- 
sions, watching herself change from a 
child into an adolescent. 


The direction of George Stevens and 
the exquisite acting of a well chosen cast 
bring out the sensitive lines of the screen- 
play written by Frances Goodrich and 
Albert Hackett who were also the authors 
of the stage play. Together, they have 
succeeded in producing the drama of a 
crucial epoch, focusing on a small group 
of Jewish people representing the suf- 
fering of the persecuted, of the oppressed 
who bear injustice and cruelty with cour- 
age and dignity. The frictions occurring 
between people who are constantly on the 
qui vive for fear of detection, the little 
acts of selfishness are not spared. Kind- 
ness, sharing and generosity also stand 
out, naturally. The yearning of the girls’ 
hearts, the great affection of the parents, 
the forbearing of another family for the 
sake of helping—all are part of the strong 
frame on which the story is woven. The 
beautiful observance of the Chanukah 
festival, a moving celebration speaking 
of deliverance, the expressed faith of the 
participants and the desire for religion 
add a true spiritual note to the deeply 
emotional situation. 


Human solidarity comes through the 
never-failing assistance given by those 
who devised the shelter and the sus- 
tenance of its hidden occupants, until the 
fatal day of discovery, arrest, exile. 
Through it all, Anne could still hope and 
write, shortly before her arrest, “In spite 
of everything, I believe that people are 
really good at heart. I simply can’t build 
up my hopes on a foundation consisting 
of confusion, misery and death.” FOR: 
Adults, Young People. 





RATING by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. 


* * * 


NO MAN desires anything so eagerly as 

God desires to bring men to the knowl- 
edge of himself. God is always ready, 
but we are very unready. God is near 
us, but we are far from him. God is 
within, and we are without. God is 
friendly, we are estranged.— JOHANNES 


Federated Program 
Shunned in Texas 


After a two-year study of the possi- 
bilities of a federated program for the 
UPUSA and U. S. Synods of Texas, the 
U. S. synod has voted to take no action 
in view of the difficulties which would 
be faced in the step. 

A committee studying the situation 
brought in its report outlining “certain 
constitutional and practical difficulties in 
the way of organic ‘federation’ on the 
synod level.” .: had no recommendations 
to place before the synod, but it did point 
out that the two synods are already work- 
ing jointly in a number of areas and 
that progress has been made in coopera- 
tion in certain others. It specified the 
joint operation and control of Austin 
Seminary as a new venture with promise. 

The synod took the report and, feeling 
that difficulties outweighed any advan- 
tages, dissolved the committee. 

Last year, when the Committee on 
Christian Relations brought in its report, 
questions were raised and the committee 
was instructed to give careful considera- 
tion to each subject dealt with in that 
report and to mail a copy to each min- 
ister 30 days prior to the meeting of 
synod. 

Although there was an effort this year 
to introduce a resolution that the church 
“refrain from participation in partisan 
politics,” this was defeated 355-89. 

The report which was adopted outlines 
the involvement of the church in many 
forms of civic and social concerns, trac- 
ing Presbyterian precedents across the 
centuries. Against the background of its 
report and study, the committee insisted 
that the church must speak up in the 
midst of all types of situations where 
crucial issues are at stake. 

A gift of a home for unmarried moth- 
ers was contributed to the synod by Mrs. 
W. W. Barrett of Fort Worth. She will 
contribute the necessary physical facili- 
ties and $12,000 each year to run the 
home. There is to be no expense to the 
synod unless it should decide to enlarge 
the home from its present capacity of 
ten. 

A committee of synod is to study 
whether or not it should help in the sup- 
port of the Goodland Indian Orphanage 
at Hugo, Okla., in response to a request 
from the Synod of Oklahoma. 

Flynn V. Long, of Ft. Worth, was 
Moderator and President Andrew Eding- 
ton of Schreiner Institute was named 
Moderator-nominee for next year. The 
1960 meeting is to be held at Austin 
College in Sherman May 24-26. 





Shortly after the synod met, the Pres- 
bytery of the Southwest adopted an over- 
ture asking the General Assembly to ap- 
point a committee to enter into negotia- 
tions looking toward union with the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 








J. Rodman Williams, from Rockford, 
Ill., to Apt. 13B-70 LaSalle St., New York 
27, N. Y. After Aug. 15: 5707 Trailridge 
Dr., Austin, Texas, 


E. Z. Bello, from Dallas, Texas, to 907 
N. 74th St., Houston 11, Texas. 


D. C. Amick, from Hazard, Ky., to Rt. 
1, Del Rio, Tenn. 

G. Dana Waters, Columbia, S. C., has 
accepted a call to the Park Circle church, 
N. Charleston, S. C., effective Sept. 1. 

Robert B. McNeill has had his pastoral 
relationship with the First church, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., dissolved by a commission 
of Southwest Georgia Presbytery. Last 
year the commission dissolved the session 
of that church and made Mr. McNeill an 
evangelist in his continued service of 
the congregation. Later in the same week 
Mr. McNeill was hospitalized following a 
heart attack. 

Randolph W. Graham, who has been 
taking graduate work at Union Seminary, 
Va., has become pastor of the Woodburn 
church, Leland, N. C. 

George T. Faison, from Osceola, Ark., 
to associate pastor of the First church, 
807 West Texas Ave., Midland, Texas. 

John D. Hungerland, now of Ocala, Fla., 
has been indefinitely suspended by North 
Alabama Presbytery. 

Charley P. Harnest, Sweetwater, Texas, 
has accepted a call to the Southern 
church, Amarillo, Texas. 

Marion S. Huske, from Greensboro, 
N. C., to 2321 Briarwood Rd., Charlotte 7, 
N. C., 

W. A. Engstrom, from Pleasanton, 
Texas, to Box 126, Burnet, Texas, where 
he serves the Burnet and Leander 
churches, 

Marlin B. Curry, former army chaplain, 
now lives at 7705 13th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 12, D. C., where he is minister of 
visitation for the Takoma Park church. 

R. F, Cleveland, from Cisco, Texas, to 
701 N. 8th St., Lamesa, Texas. 

Herman R. Barnett, Texarkana, Ark., 
has been divested of office without cen- 
sure, 

Dwight L. Barker, former army chap- 
lain, will become pastor of the Ramah 
church, Rt. 2, Huntersville, N. C., July 1. 

J. A. Ross Mackenzie, from the Church 
of Scotland to Westminster church, 4103 
Monument Ave., Richmond 21, Va. 

J. Whitner Kennedy, from Bishopville, 
S. C., to the First church, Natchez, Miss., 
307 S. Rankin St. 

Richard K. Johnson, from Leland, N. C., 
to the Westminster church, 2405 Belve- 
dere Dr., Wilmington, N. C. 

Bruce B. Shankel, retired, from Kings- 
port, Tenn., to 2322 Anderson St., Bristol, 
Tenn. 

David B. Seabrook, from Ninety-Six, 
S. C., to assistant pastor of the South 
Jacksonville church, 2137 Hendricks Ave., 
Jacksonville 7, Fla. 

Byron T. Price, from Vidor, 
to the Westminster church, 
Texas. 

Tom K. Prentice, former missionary to 
Brazil, is now serving the Malden, Mo., 
church. 

Ernst W. Nagel of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has been divested of office without cen- 
sure, 

David R. Moorefield, Durham, N. C., is 
at Rt. 4, Lancaster, S. C., this summer 
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Texas, 
Texarkana, 


before assuming duties as an instructor 
at Columbia Seminary next fall. 

Murphy D. Miller, formerly of the ARP 
church, has become pastor of the Mid- 
way, Ky., church. 

Harry N. Miller, Jr., from Crystal 
Springs, Miss., to the Moore Memorial 
church, Tyler, Texas. 

Carl S. Miller, from Rockingham, N. C., 
to 4219 Darwin Circle, Charlotte, N. C., 
where he will serve in the organization of 
a church in the Montclaire section. 

Charles L. McDonald, from Donalson- 
ville, Ga., to Hartwell, Ga., where he is 
serving the Hartwell, Sharon and Roy- 
ston churches. 

David B. Maxwell, from Atlanta, Ga., 
to the Rockmark, Ga., church, 319 Bluff St. 

James L. Spencer, retired, from Eldo- 
rado, Texas, to 19 Meadow Lane, Del Rio, 
Texas. 

James E. Long, from Lynchburg, Va., 
to the Rivermont church, Rt. 2, Chester, 
Va. 

Leonard T. Van Horn, from Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Miss., to the First 
church, Port Gibson, Miss. 


Richard E. Stone, from Elgin, Texas, to 
the Palacios, Texas, church, 3rd at Mor- 
ton Sts. 

J. A. Palachek, Bogalousa, La., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Franklin, La., church. 

Benson Cain, from Decatur, Ga., to Rt. 
1, c/o C. D. Gunn, Micanopy, Fla. 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

Emmett S. McDowell, 3rd, from Shali- 
mar, Fla., to Salinas, Calif., where he will 
assist in the organization of a church 
beginning next fall. 

John C. Roberts from Chicago, IIl., to 
Wenona, IIl. 

E. Eugene Huff from Morton Grove, IIl., 
to New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Gayle S. Barnett from Chicago, IIl., to 
the Second church, Evanston, IIl., where 
he is assistant pastor. 

Herschell Allen who has been chaplain 
at Elgin State Hospital (Ill.) has become 
assistant pastor of the First church, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Robert K. Foster, Great Bend, Kan., has 
been called to the Second church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John M. DeChant, formerly of Fannetts- 
burg, Pa., is now pastor of the Brighton 
Park church, Chicago, Ill. 

Ralph S. Carpenter, chaplain of the 
New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 
in Princeton, has been named chaplain at 
the Richmond, Va., Memorial Hospital, 
effective Sept. 1. He will also serve as 
an instructor in clinical training and 
pastoral counseling for students at nearby 
Union Theological Seminary. 

G. Loren Jones, from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to 301 8th Ave., S., Lewistown, 
Mont., July 1. 


WILLIAM BLACK AWARD 


The annual award of the William Black 
Citation of Presbyterian Junior College, 


Maxton, N. C., went to Walter H. Good- ‘ 
man, Jr., of the Beulaville, N. C., and 
Antioch churches from among those rec- 
ommended by the nine presbyteries of 
the synod. 


MISSIONARIES 

Mrs. George Taylor of the North Brazil 
mission, is returning to this country after 
completing a three-year term as a teacher 
in that mission. She will be in Aiken, 
B.C: 


GENEVA DEGREES 

Among those receiving honorary de- 
grees at ceremonies commemorating the 
400th anniversary of the University of 
Geneva were Liston Pope, dean of the 
Yale University Divinity School; Karl 
Barth, University of Basle; Jean-Daniel 
Benoit, of the theological faculty of the 
University of Strasbourg, France; and 
Thomas F. Torrance, of the University 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


UNIQUE ACTION 

Dwight M. Chalmers, editor of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., John Knox Press, was 
recently made pastor-emeritus of the 
First Congregational Christian Church 
of Richmond, Va., in an unprecedented 
action by that congregation. Dr. Chal- 
mers served as pastor during a vacancy 
last year and the congregation has in- 
sisted upon designating him now as its 
pastor-emeritus, even though he is in 
another denomination. 


CHAPLAINS 

James B. Brown, ist Avmored Rifle 
Batt., 51st Infantry, 2nd Armored Div., 
Ft. Hood, Texas. 

John William Cohill, Office of the Chap- 
lain, U. S. Naval Hospital, U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

David P. Jordan, Chaplains School US- 
AF, Box 1544, Lackland AFB, Texas. 


DCEs 

Mrs. John Ellison Moore, Rock Hill, 
S. C., will become director of Christian 
education at the Selwyn Ave. church, 
Charlotte, N. C., July 1. 


RURAL PASTOR 

Gene H. Mast, Kimbolton, Ohio, who 
serves the Pleasant Hill and New Salem 
churches, has been named Rural Pastor 
of the Year of the Ohio Synod, being 
awarded a scholarship to the summer 
session of the Oberlin graduate school 
of theology. 

Emory G. Lowe, Jr., Ellsworth, Ohio, 
has been awarded a similar scholarship. 


MODERATORS 

Alexander Nimmo of St. Andrew’s 
church, Wingham, Ontario, was elected 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, suc- 
ceeding John McNab of Toronto. 

Howard G. Hageman, Newark, N. J., 
pastor, is the new president of the Re- 
formed Church in America, succeeding 
Marion De Velder, Holland, Mich. 
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